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(Stratford-on-Avon chancel (59) ). As the century wore on,
design grew somewhat stereotyped, though rich in detail. There
was on the one hand a simplification of general planning (St.
Nicholas, Lynn (p. 34) ) and on the other hand a growing complexity
of guild and chantry chapels (St. Michael, Coventry (40 ). Rooms
over porches were common, and were used by the Guilds (Ciren-
cester(69)) or as schoolrooms (Warwick, now destroyed). The
church porch had always been associated with lay activities. It
often overlooked the market-place, and important bargains were
sealed in it. At Coventry this tradition appears evident in the
siting of the Guildhall of St. Mary (incorporating the Guilds*
warehouses) immediately facing the south porch of St. Michael's
Church. When St. MichaePs was rebuilt in the late fourteenth and
early fifteenth century, the Guildhall prevented extension to the
south, and caused the nave to be pushed over to the north, although
the west tower and spire had already been built in line with the
chancel (v. plan, p. 34). Such resultant bending of the main axis
between nave and chancel is a feature not uncommon in late Gothic
churches, and is popularly attributed to a symbolic attempt to
represent Christ's head leaning upon the cross. There seems to be
no adequate foundation for such a theory, which appeared long
after the period in question.

Another feature giving rise to popular fallacy is the " low side
window," frequently appearing in the chancel at this time. It
seems to have been used for ringing the sanctus bell for workers in
the fields to hear when the host was raised at the celebration of
Mass. The popular notion that it was a ** leper " window is dis-
counted by the fact that these poor outcasts were too much feared
to be allowed even inside the churchyard. Such low windows
belong either to the later mediaeval period or the time of Archbishop
Laud* " Hagioscopes " (squints) or apertures giving a view of the
high altar from aisles, transepts or chapels are also not uncommon.

The late fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries witnessed the
apotheosis of the tower and spire (St. MichaePs, Coventry ; Louth
(49, b) ; St. John, Glastonbury ; Wrexham, Canterbury, Wells,
Gloucester, Beverley, Lincoln, Lavenham). In spire design the
** broach " of the thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries (49, a)
had long given way to the parapeted and pinnacled spire, with
gabled window openings. In Somerset pierced stone screens are
a feature of the belfry stage of the tower (49, <r), while the staircase
turret is marked externally by an octagonal corner projection, in
contrast to Devon where the stair turret is sometimes placed
centrally on one face of the tower (49, d)+

These kte mediaeval parish churches are excellent examples of
"functional" architecture. Everything is sensible and logical;
unexciting, but full of a quiet charm, now enhanced by the mellow-